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For ** The Friend."" 
GEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. 


‘In this day of philosophism, when it is at- 
tempted to account for every thing by refer- 
ence to causes, without considering that those 
causes are caused by a Power, though un- 
seen, unknown, and almost unacknowledged 
by many, it is pleasant to find that there are 
men, who, at the risk of being classed 
amongst the ignorant and narrow minded, 
will venture to stem the popular current, and 
come out boldly in defence of the inspired 
historian. On the other hand it is greatly to 
be regretted, that men, who are qualified by 
intellect and education to sustain the plain in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic account of the 
creation, should submissively yield to the the- 
ories of philosophists, and sacrifice to their 
vagaries the evident import of divine inspira- 
tion. Qur attention has been attracted by a 
small neat volume from the press of Key & 
Biddle, entitled ** General View of the Geo- 
logy of Scripture,” by George Fairholme. 

We propose to ourselves the pleasing task 
of selecting from this interesting work a few 
paragraphs, which we think cannot fail to in- 
terest the readers of ‘* The Friend.” In his 
preface, after entering a general complaint 
against geologists, for yielding so readily their 
confidence in the narrative of “ inspired Scrip- 
ture,” to those theories which are supported 
only “ by the deceptious evidence of physical 
facts, seen under a false light,” the author 
proceeds:—** The necessity which has been 
acknowledged, of rejecting the geological 
theories of those days, opposed, as they were, 
to the Mosaical history, was, therefore, a fair 
source of hope and encouragement to such as 
advocated the unerring character-of inspired 
scripture. It, at least, left that Mosaic nar- 
rative uninjured by the assault; and encourag- 
ed a hope, that, as in all other cases, the truth 
would finally appear and prevail. 

‘It has been well remarked, by the able 
author of a work which has lately appeared, 
full of information, and written upon the 
soundest principles,—‘ It is now thirty-five 
years-since my attention was first directed to 


these considerations. It was then the fashion 
for science, and for a large part of the edu- 
cated and inquisitive world, ‘to rush into a dis- 
belief of all written revelation; and several 
geological speculations were directed against 
it. But Ihave lived to see the most hostile 
of these destroyed by their own as hostile suc- 
cessors; and to observe, that nothing, which 
was of this character, however plausible at 
the moment of its appearance, has had any 
duration in human estimation, not even among 
the sceptical.’ 

“ Of late years, accordingly, fact after fact 
has been gradually accumulating; each tend- 
‘ng to temper the wild character of an hypo- 
thetical philosophy; and every day produces 
some new evidence of the hasty and erroneous 
conclusions from physical facts, to which the 
friends of revelation had found it too often 
necessary to succumb. 

“Each of these errors in philosophy has 
been a source of triumph to the cause of truth; 
and the time is gradually approaching, if it be 
not yet fully come, when the trial must be 
brought to a positive issue, and when_ those 
undeniable physical facts, seen ina new and 
more.correct light, will lend their aid to the 
support, instead of to the destruction of our 
confidence in Scripture; and when the simpli- 
city and consistency of the Geology of Scrip- 
ture, will make us regard with astonishment 
and contempt, schemes that could so long 
have exerted so powerful an influence over 
our reason and understanding. 

“1am not vain enough to suppose that I 
am myself qualified to bring about so desirable 
an end: but, as it is the duty of every one.to 
lend a hahd to the demolition of error, and 
to the encouragement of trutn, I propose 
in the following pages, to endeavour, in as 
clear and concise a manner as the subject will 
admit of, to account for the geological struc- 





step by step,'from the consideration of objects 
themselves, to the GREAT FIRST CAUsE from 
whence all things have originally sprung. 

“The great problem of creation has been 
said to ’be ‘ MATTER and MOTION given, to form 
a world;’ and the presumption of man has 
often led bim to attempt the solution of this 
absurd prublem. At first, philosophers con- 
tented themselves with reasoning on the tra- 
ditional or historical accounts they had receiv- 
ed; but it is irksome to be shackled by autho- 
rity, or for the learned to be content with the 
same degree of information on so important 
a subject as the most ignorant of the people. 
After having aequired, therefore, a smattering 
of knowledge, philosophy began to imagine 
that it could point out a much better way of 
forming the world, than that which had ‘been 
transmitted by the consenting voice of anti- 
quity. Epicurus was most distinguished among 
the ancients in this work of reformation, and 
produced a theory on.the principle of a fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms, the extravagant ab- 
surdity of which has alone preserved it from 
oblivion. From his day to the present time, 
there has been a constant succession of ays- 
tems and theories of the earth, which are now 
swallowed up by those of a chaotic geology, 
founded on chemistry; the speculations of 
which have been attended with many useful 
results, in so far as they proceed on the prin- 
ciples of induction; but when applied to solve 
the problem of creation, or the mode of first 
formations, will only serve, like the systems 
of their forerunners of antiquity, to demon- 
strate the ignorance and presumption of 
man.” 

“ We cannot close our eyes upon the great 
truth so deeply impressed upon our minds by 
every thing around us, that, even admitting a 
chaos, that chaos must have been created 
in all its component parts. The chemist, in 


ture of the upper surface of our earth; taking| his laboratory, may compound the various 
the Mosaical history for my guiding star to|substances and fluids, from the qualities of 


be kept constantly in view throughout my 
course.” 

Thus much from our author’s preface. We 
should gladly follow him through his introduc- 
tory chapter, and extract as copiously, did not 
the necessary limits of a weekly journal de- 
mand attention to brevity. We shall select a 
few passages from different parts of the work, 
in the hope of inducing our readers to take up 
the book itself. 


“‘ The very high interest and importance of 


which he is aware that crystals will be formed; 
but he is obliged to exercise the knowledge 
acquired from study and experience, and to 
apply the heat necessary for their formation. 
Although ‘he may thus form the compound, 
can he create the materials of it? Though he 
may produce crystals, can he enact a law 
which these beautiful forms shall be arranged? 
No. The potter may form the vessel, but he 
cannot create the clay. 

“ Amongst the many inextricable difficulties 


the history of the globe which we inhabit, will|in which we become involved, by a departure 
be admitted by all whose minds are capable of| from the guidance of the sacred record, and 
entering beyond a mere superficial considera-| by supposing with the continental philosophy, 
tion of the objects around us; and the prin-|that the solid globe wasa chemical crystalline 
ciples of curivsity, and the innate love of|deposit from an aqueous chaos, we have to 
truth, so.inherentin the human mind, lead us| overcome this certain fact in these same lawe 
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of nature, viz. that as we know of no other! 
source of heat, and, consequently, of fluidity! 
on our globe, and, probably, in the other 
members of the solar system, than the sun ; 
as we know that there are parts of our planet 
around the poles where no water can exist in 
a fluid state, for the greater part, if not the) 
whole of the year, from the absence of that| 
sun’s influence, nor, indeed, ever could have 
existed since the solar system was arranged; 
and as we know that without that solar influ- 
ence no fluidity could exist on any part of the 
earth’s surface, by the mere laws of nature, 
(as even mercury becomes solid ata higher 
temperature than exists at the poles,) how are 
we to suppose a chaotic aqueous fluid, held| 
together in empty space, and without the 
melting influence of a sun, which, consistently 
with this philosophy, we must conclude was 
not yet precipitated or crystallised into perfec- 
tion within its own chaos ? for if we adopt the 
chaotic principle, with regard to our own pla- 
net, we cannot, in fairness, refuse it to the 
other heavenly bodies. 


“In adopting secondary causes, then, or 
the theory of the formation of the earth by the 





mere laws of nature from an aqueous chaos,\'!" each, and above all, endued with a living 


we must account for fluidity without heat, an 
effect without a cause, and directly opposed to 
all the known laws of nature.* 

“In advocating, then, the chaotic philoso- 
phy, we must account for the creation of the 
crude materials of which that chaos must have 
been composed, and also for those wonderful 
laws to which matter has been subjected, and 
by which it is forced to assume those crystal- 
line forms which we so much admire; and be- 
ing thus forced to acknowledge a Creator so 
wise and powerful as to be able to form even 





* “The greatest degree of natural cold that has 
hitherto been observed in the open air, is about 50 
degrees below zero; but at the actual poles, and 
more especially at the south pole, which is surround- 
ed by ice, and inaccessible by ships for upwards of 
1000 miles on all sides, itis, probably, at a much lower 
temperature. Mercury freezes at 39 degrees below 
zero, and then becomes malleable like any other me- | 
tal. Thus, at the poles, mercury never could have 
existed in a fluid state, any more than wafer; and 
the strongest spirits are frozen at a still higher tem- 
perature. 

“*All substances in nature, as far as we know them, 
occur in one or other of three states; that of solids, of 
liquids, or of elastic fluids. 

** Ina vast number of cases the same substance 
is capable of assuming each of these states in suc-| 
cession. Thus, sulphur is usually solid, but at 218 
degrees it becomes a liquid, and at 570 degrees it 
boils, and is converted into anelastic fluid. Water} 
is a liquid, but at 32 degrees it freezes into a solid,| 
while at 212 degrees it boils into an elastic fluid. 


“* All solids (a very few excepted) may be con- 
verted into liquids by heating them sufficiently; and 
almost all liquids by cooling them sufficiently, may be 
converted into solids. The law of nature then, is, 
that solids by heat are converted into liquids and 
elastic fluids; while elastic fluids and liquids by cold 
are brought into the state of solids. ”"—Edin. Encyclop. 
Chemistry, p. 36. 

_“*From what has been advanced respecting the 
situation, properties and manner of formation of the 
ice surrounding the pole, we may naturally conclude 
that a continent of ice-mountains may exist in regions 
near the pole, yet unexplored, the nucleus of which 
may be as ancient as the carth itself, and its increase 
derived from the sea and atmosphere combined.’ ” 
Scoresby’s Arctie Reg. vol. ii. p. 319. 
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a chaos out of nothing, (‘for if God did not\unintelligible, if we have no guide from his- 
create the first thing, then there is something |tory to lead us to an explanation of them. 
besides Him that was never made, and then} ‘In entering, then, upon our geological 
there are two Eternals,”) we come to the con- | enquiries, it appears the more natural course 
sideration of his power to create things in a/to proceed upwards, from material things as 
more perfect form. We find that created mat-|they are now presented to our senses, to the 
ter is divided into three kingdoms, as they First Great Cause, by which alone they could 
have been called, of animal, vegetable, and | have been produced; and then, consulting such 
mineral: thereare few who would now dispute | history as may be within our reach, to retrace 
that the first and second of these great divi-|our steps downwards, from the beginning of 
sions must have been at first formed in a per-jall things to the present time. We may thus 
fect and mature state, although both have since |entertain a confident hope that all the appear- 
been submitted to laws, through which they ;ances on the surface of the earth, upon which 
must pass from the embryo state to perfection. |the theories of philosophy have been founded, 
We cannot for a moment suppose the first man|may be accounted for by an attentive and un- 
to have been once an infant, or the first oak | prejudiced, and above all, a docile considera- 
tree to have sprung from an acorn, though all|tion of the three great events recorded in his- 
subsequent individuals, in both species, must |tory, viz. the creation of the earth ; the forma- 
now pass through these stages. If this per-|tion of a bed for the primitive sea, with the 
fection of form is admitted, then, in the first|matural causes acting within that sea for up- 
creation of the animal and vegetable world,|wards of sixteen centuries ; and, lastly, the 
are we to suppose that the mineral productions | deluge, with its crowd of corroborative wit- 
of the earth were exceptions from this rule?|nesses, together with the subsequent action of 
or that a Being so wise and so powerful as to|natural causes from that time to the present 
be able to create a man or a tree, with all the|day, or for upwards of four thousand years. 
wonderful contrivance and design discoverable} ‘** Infidels have always imagined, and be- 
i lievers have too generally conceded, that the 
Mosaic account of the early ages of the world 
is the weakest of the outworks of Christianity. 
But, on the contrary, we may be persuaded 
that the firmest ground which even a philoso- 
phical believer can take, is the Mosaic re- 
cord.’—Edin. Encyclop. Antediluvian.” 

A. T. F. 




































principle, was yet obliged to form an imperfect 
mass, and to wait the fermenting or crystallis- 
ing process from which its more perfect form 
was toarise? ‘The idea is revolting to reason; 
and when we have rejected it as improbable, 
as impossible, thon comes inspiration, with 
its lofty and imposing simplicity, to assist our 
weak understandings, and to assure us that 
‘in the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.’ 


(To be continued.) 


Awful Earthquake in South America. 

One of those fearful convulsions of nature, 
which sometimes occur to make man feel his 
impotence, as compared with the omnipotent 
power of his Creator, occurred on the moun- 
tainous districts of New Grenada, near the 
western frontier, and also near the equator, 
on the 20th and 22d of January, which has 
been attended with results of the most terrible 
fatality. The city of Pasto, with a popula- 
tion of from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, has 
been almost completely destroyed, and up- 
wards of fifty Jives lost. The city of Popayan, 
containing near 30,000 inhabitants, has also 
been destroyed. ‘The entire country, for 
leagues around Pasto, has been converted into 
a scene of complete desolation and mourning. 
A volcanic mountain overhangs the city of 
Pasto, which is situated in latitude 1°, 13’, N. 
long. 77°, 11'—and as the ridge of the Andes, 
which stretches a little to the westward, was 
severely affected, there is every reason to ap- 
prehend that the city of Quito and the republic 
of Equador have experienced the effects of 
the same calamity. Two letters, addressed to 
the secretary of state, give full and melan- 
choly details of this appalling visitation. From 
them it appears that the shock was experienc- 
ed at seven o’clock in the morning of the 20th 
January, when an awful motion of the earth 
commenced, which continued for nearly four 
hours without interruption, and which on the 
22d was again succeeded by several others. 


“ Having, by this line of reasoning, come 
to the conclusion that the theory of a chaos, 
or imperfect formation of the earth, is not 
only contrary to our reason, but also in direct 
opposition to history, our belief in the truth 
of the inspired writings is strengthened and 
confirmed; and we teel equally disposed to 
question those theories of philosophy which 
account for the present appearances and stra- 
tifications on the earth’s surface, by a numer- 
ous succession of accidents and revolutions, 
which are supposed by some to have occurred 
previous to the creation or production of man- 
kind, but subsequent to the earth’s having as- 
sumed that perfect crystalline form we now 
discover in the primitive rocks. The demand 
for time is here again advanced by geologists, 
who support this theory of alternate revolu- 
tions; and as time is as nothing in eternity, 
they make whatever drafis they have occa- 
sion for upon this inexhaustible fund. It ap- 
pears that history, as well as the consideration 
of the present course of things upon the earth, 
are equally considered as nothing in this _phi- 
losophy. The minerals of the earth have been 
likened to coins stamped with unknown or 
difficult characters; and it is the business of 
the geologist, as of the antiquary, to decipher 
and arrange them in chronological order. But 
as it may safely be presumed that the antiqua- 
ry would make little advance in his work, if 
he neglected to.consult such histories as were 
within his reach, so we may come to the same jstill more violent—which completed in one 
conclusion with regard to the geologist. An-|chaos of destruction what parts of the city the 
cient coins, minerals, or fossils, are all equally | former had spared. 
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Of all the religious churches in the city, only| Putumayo, being increased by nearly ninety 


that of Jesusdel Rio and that of San Andre|tributary streams: and they state, that the 
escaped with the loss only of their steeples.|church and ten houses have been reduced to 


But the cathedral church and the churches 
consecrated to San Francisco, San Sebastian, 
Santiago, with their respective convents, as 
also those of Santo Domingo, Marced, and 
Monjas, were all dashed to pieces. With the 
exception of only three or four houses which 
have but half escaped destruction, all the rest, | 
both great and small, met with the same fate! 
the churches and convents experienced, and 
the smaller houses which remained standing 
were either removed from their former foun- 
dations, or so unsettled as not to be inhabited, 
with safety, whence the affrighted population 
were doomed to suffer the rigours of a burning 
sun by day, never before known, and the} 
heavy dews by night in a spot where they as- 
sembled to implore the divine mercy for the 
souls of those whose dead bodies they had col- 
lected together. 

The country all around was desolate by the 
night frost and scorching sun by day. 

The appearance of the city after the vio- 
lence of the convulsion had in some measure 
subsided, is described as most melancholy— 
presenting nothing but an undistinguishable 
mass of fallen buildings, from which the sur- 
vivors were endeavouring to exhume the num- 
bers who had been overwhelmed. 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Pasto, namely, Laguna, Mocondina, 
Buesaquillo, Pejundino, Puerres, Canchalla, 
Tramondino, Tongovito, Gualmatan, Pandia- 
co, and Tescual, have all lost their churches, 
and the two first named towns lost some of 
their thatched houses and five of their inhabit- 
ants. 

The parishes of Malatuy, Yacuanquer, 
Tambo, Buiaco, Funes, and their neighbour- 
ing parishes, likewise had their churches de- 
stroyed with their plantations and tiled bouses, 
but that lamentable loss of life was not incur- 
red there, which befel Pasto and the parish of 
Sibundoy. 

The commissioners appointed by the gover- 
nor report, that at the right of a large lake in 
the district of Sibundoy,a small rising ground 
is observed, which las vomited from its bosom 
large pieces of rock, and that huge and pro- 
found caverns are in the neighbourhood sur- 
rounding the desert called Cordoncille; that 
almost the half of this desert has been preci- 
pitated into the bowels of the earth, and the 
other part raised as if it were above the sur- 
face, till it had formed a mountain of stupen- 
dous elevation, like another lofty mountain of 
similar origin, situate between Sibundoy and 
Aguarico, which in its formation overspread a 
great deal of the original soil. 

The commissioners further state, that this 
mountain has, from the successive convulsions 
of the earth, mouldered away, covering the 
high roads, and causing the formation of im- 
mense marshes in the neighbourhood: that 
portions of the earth, precipitated occasional- 
iy from its tops, fell into the bed of the river 
Balsayaco, and obstructed its course, the sud- 
den and impetuous overflow of which destroy- 
ed the lands and houses of the people of 
Santiago, forcing its waters even as far as 


ruins, and the remainder of the inhabitants 
have fled into a high mountain, with all the 
images which they were able to save from the 
wreck. Almost the whole of this canton is 


overspread with large abysses, principally in 


the parish of Yacuanquer, where its numerous 


eruptions have fortunately not disturbed the 
course of the river Guitara. 


The constituted authorities have done all in 
their power to mitigate this heart-rending ca- 


lamity there. Three thousand dollars were 


immediately forwarded by the governor to the 
city of Pasto, and subscriptions to a consider- 
able amount were entered into to relieve the 
pressing distresses occasioned by the cala- 


mity. 


TORNADO IN VIRGINIA. 


Petersburg, May 8, 1834. 


The most terrific tornado ever witnessed in this 
part of Virginia, occurred on Menday last. The de- 


struction of human life and of property of every kind 
is truly appalling. 


It would be impossible to give 
more than a faint outline of its desolating fury. The 
scene is represented, by those who had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing it, as one of surpassing and inex- 
pressible grandeur and sublimity. Every thing, 
within its range, was laid prostrate; the largest trees 
were torn up by the roots and carried a considerable 
distance ; dwelling and out-houses were levelled with 
the earth, and their fragments scattered in every di- 
rection. The day had been cloudy, with occasional 


showers. About 3 o’clock the clouds assumed a black 


and lowering aspect. In a few minutes after, the 
whirlwind commenced its ravages. A correspondent 
who witnessed its violence, says, “ It was in the form 
of an inverted cone, and every cloud near scemed to 
rush into the vortex. As it approached, you might 
see the limbs of the forest careering through the 
darkened air. Its duration, at any point, was not 
more than one or two minutes.” Its general course 
was from west to east; its width varied from two 
hundred yards to halfa mile: and, from what we have 


already heard of its destructive march, its extent 
could not have been less than seventy miles. 


The 
following details wil!, we fear, present but a very im- 
perfect sketch of its devastations. 

A gentleman writes us that the tornado “ appears 
to have commenced in the county of Lunenburg, 
near Hungry Town, where almost all the heavy tim- 
ber was torn up by the roots, and where it proved 
very fatal. Near this place, it seems that the poor 
(who lived in log houses) were the principal sufferers, 
several negroes and children being killed. Hence it 
passed by Nottoway Courthouse, where the storm 
instead of abating increased—the public road being 
rendered utterly impassable. From Nottoway Court. 
house, or near that place,the wind passing in a north- 
east direction, reached the plantation of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, where great injury was done, but no lives 


lost. Near his residence was that of Mr. John Fitz,| ..5 the effects of 


who suffered immensely, having one negro killed 
another’s arm broke, and various others. injured. 


Hence it pursued the same course to the house of 


Mr. Justice, where great injury was likewise sustain- 


ed, several persons severely injured, and the life of 


one despaired of. The next death was that of Mr. 
Joshua Hawks, an honest, upright citizen, who was 
literally crushed, his wife at the same time receiving 
injury 80 severe as to leave but little hopes of re- 
covery.” 


The next place from whence we have any authentic mals which 
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other negroes badly crippled ; his wagon, which was 
nearly new, hurled to atoms, even the wheels broken 
in fragments, and the hubs blown two or three hun- 
dred yards. Mrs. Jincy Crowder had every house 
on her farm (dwelling-house and al!) torn to pieces. 
Old farmer Reams lost every house except his dwell- 
ing-house, No lives lost at either of the two last 
named places. I understand from a gentleman tra- 
veller, that it passed on in the neighbourhood of Col. 
Jeter’s. Several lives lost in that neighbourhood. 
I also hear that it has done considerable damage in 
the neighbourhoood of Thomas Jordan’s, with the 
loss of lives, &c. It appears that it passed from 
west to east near on the north side, and nearly pa- 
rallel with Cox Road.” 

We have no certain accounts of the ravages of the 
tornado after it passed the neighbourhood of Curtis’s, 
until it reached the plantation of Mr. William E. 
Boisseau, about four miles from town. The scene at 
this place baffles every attempt at description. The 
dwelling-house, kitchen, barn, &c. were entirely 
demolished, and their timber, planks, &c. separated 
into fragments, and scattered over the farm in every 
direction. Nothing is left to mark the site of the 
dwelling-house but a small portion of the brick foun- 
dation. The family escaped from the house, and at- 
tempted to take refuge in tho garden, but were over- 
taken by the whirlwind, and knocked down by the 
flying wreck of their former dwelling. Mr. B.’s bro- 
ther, a fine youth of about fourteen years of age, was 
killed ; and Mr. B., his wife, and four other inmates 
of his family, were wounded, though not dangerously. 
In the negro quarters tl.e injury was equally severe 
—one woman was killed, and six or eight others 
were wounded, one very dangerously. The loss sus- 
tained by Mr. B. is very great. The persons who 
have subsequently visited the place cescribe it as 
though the genius of destruction had made it his 
temporary abode. 

From Mr. Boisseau’s it passed along near the 
southern boundary line of this town, without doing 
much injury until it reached the plantation of Mr, 
Augustine Burge in Prince George. A friend has 
given us the following account of its devastations in 
that direction: “ At Mr. Augustine Burge’s it blew 
down his stable, and almost all his negro houses; 
fortunately no person was killed, but several were 
slightly hurt. At Hall’s Field, the plantation of Mr. 
William Baird, every house was blown down except 
the dwelling, a two storied house near it, a kitchen 
or two, and the machine-house. The wagoner, John, 
a faithful servant, was killed in the woods by the fall- 
ing of a tree; the two horses in the wagon were like- 
wise killed. At Hickory Hill, the residence of Mr. 
William Shands, Jr. a cotton gin, a stable and kitchen 
were blown down. There were two negro men in 
the kitchen, both of whom were badly hurt; one of 
them was carried with the wreck of the house at 
least fifty yards. So tremendous was the storm, 
that, from Walnut Hill, Mr. J. V. Wilcox’ country 
residence, to Preston, the residence of Mrs. Ann 
Thweatt, you have a vista scarcely interrupted by a 
solitary tree, a distance of four or five miles. The 
forests, tuo, through which the tornado passed, were 
wooded with as majestic a growth as can be found 
probably in Virginia.” 

At Preston, the residence of Mrs. Ann H, Thweatt, 
there is not a house except the dwelling and one 
small out-house left standing. One negr2 was killed; 
and ten or twelve wounded. A gentleman who has 
the storm on this plantation, says, 


*} that it presents the appearance of having been visited 
| by a heavy freshet. 


We have no further particulars of its progress to 
the east, but we learn that it crossed the James River, 
between T'arbay and Coggin’s Point.—Jntelligencer. 


Remarkable Concord of Animals. 


It is amazing to see how the different ani- 
inhabit this little spot (a small 


particulars, is Curtis’s (formerly Reese’s) on Cox) island near Staten Land, or southern extremity 


Road, where the storm appears to have been equally 


destructive. Mr. Curtis writes us, “ that every house 


on Mr. Herbert Reese’s piantation, except his dwell- 


ing-house, is blown to atoms. Mr. Frank Reese, the 


|of South America,) are mutually reconciled. 
\'They seem to have eitered into a league not 


to disturb each other’s tranquillity. The sea- 


overseer, and three negroes, lost their lives; several| lions occupy most of the sea-coast; the sea- 
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bears take up their abode in the isle; the shags From the Penny Magazine. thing to promulgate the doctrines of the So- 
have post in the highest cliffs; the penguins SONG OF DAVID, ciety; and a benevolent feeling towards the 
fix their quarters where there is the most easy} [The Song of David, of which the following] brotherhood, to stir them up to amore full 
communication to and from the sea;.and the! js an extract, is a poem of very unequal merit, discharge of their several and respective du- 
other birds choose more retired places- We! composed under the most unfavourable cir-|@S, In maintaining, and upholding | to the 
have seen all these animals mix together, ae cumstances, while the author was in a state of View of the world, those noble testimonies, 
domestic cattle and poultry in a farm-yard,| confinement in a madhouse. The lines are/g!ven us, asa people, to bear. 
without one attempting to molest the other.|said to have been indented by the unhappy Ellwood’s Sacred History of the Old and 
Nay, I have often observed the eagles and vul-| man with a key in the wall of his cell. Chris-| New Testament, is the only commentary of 
tures sitting on the hillocks among the shags,|topher Smart, although gified by nature with the sacred volume, ever published by Friends, 
without the: latter, either young or old, being| considerable talents, dragged on a wretched| 4nd is an auxiliary, of no mean worth, to all 
disturbed at their presence.—Cook’s Voyages.| existence in London by endeavours to main-| those who desire to read understandingly, and 
= tain himself by his pen. At this period lite-| in se Saer home bane Ot on sis 
: Pol reat increase of|rary labour was very inadequately rewarded. e ~ ee is th 
are ae aie acme of the! The age of patronage was passing away, and volume treats = oe New T estament coe 
same genus had existed before the discovery, the steady support arising out of a large pub- the part od Hi, held in ec cael aoe 
altered even the physical features of the coun- lic demand for books was scarcely created. Friends “we icksites,—t 2 would be 1n “4 
try. The bulbous plants, and the numerous Smart was chiefly supported by the bounty of ed to re . aaa ie ae asa > ler- 
kinds of aloes (pitas or caruguatas) with his friends, and died in extreme poverty in| ence boo 4 an a: n Fre a aie “ ition 
which the plains were formerly overspread,| 1770, aged 48. A considerable number of] W@8 made;—and also, as Frien a elt a desire 
disappeared, and in their places the ground/Smart’s poems are devoted to religious sub-|their offspring should walk in wisdom’s ways, 
was covered with fine pasturage, and with aj jects; and it is an affecting example of the fer- that they would present them with those books 
species of creeping thistle hardy enough to| vency of his piety amidst his mental wander- best calculated to guard them against falling 
endure the trampling by which the former] ings, that many passages of a peculiarly serious) '"to the high road'leading down to scepticism 
herbage had been destroyed. ‘he insect as) Nature are recorded to have been written| 2nd infidelity. 
well as the vegetable world was affected; andj while he knelt.] aces 
















the indigenous animals of the country, birds He sung of God, the mighty source It Se a aie = ome ae 
as well as beasts of prey, acquired new habits. Of all things, the stupendous force ee ee ee ee iddle, of this 
Southey’s Brazil. On which all things deper.d : city, of Fairbolme’s work on Geology, as con- 

tiie From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, nected with the truth of the inspired narrative: 


Al: period, power, and enterprise, 
Commence, and reign, and end. 


If the following lines should be thought 
suitable to occupy a corner of ** The Friend,” 
they will prove interesting to some of its 


one among the many laudable efforts which of 
latter time have proceeded from the British 


The world, the clustering spheres Le made, press, in defence of Christianity, against the 


The glorious light, the soothing shade, 


readers, well acquainted with the remarkable Dale, champaign, grove and bill; shafts of ee — ae eres 
circumstance alluded to. The multitudinous abyss, of speculative philosophy. Our design, how- 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, ever, has been superseded by the well prepar- 
‘ pec Sia tn’ Ireland And wisdom hides her skill. ed article to which we refer our readers on the 

t r , a 
wan take ill; “and hie sickness was-unto death."| Tell them, I am, Johovah said Sick page ot tev peteeet Ween: “Tae Reem 
He died at the house of a benevelent friend; and in Tu Moses, while earth heard in dread; may be had at Nathan Kite’s, 50, N. Fourth st. 


And, smitten to the heart, 
At once above, beneath, around, 
All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, Tuov art! 


his last moments, the window of his room being 
open, owing to the warmth of the season, a robin 
flew in; and resting on his feet, sang, as the spirit 
was passing away. 


For the sake of such of our readers whe 
are not much in the way of seeing the news- 
papers, we have inserted the published ac- 








Camest thon from sunny skies? 





counts of two awful visitations of omnipotent 

And summer breezes, and a flush of flowers? THE FRIEND. power of recent date—the earthquake in 
And thine oun weodinns Denis, in garden bowers, South America, and the turnado in Virginia 
Hidden from curious eyes ; FIFTH MONTH, 17, 1834. : i 


To pour thy tuneful breath, 
And fold thy wing, upon the bed of death ? 





We owe an apology to our correspondent 
R. T.—T he second part of the “ Saints” has 
been mislaid or lost. Can we be indulged 
with another copy—which, we would submit, 
might admit of some extension. 

With our friend who contributes the article, 
Thomas Story, we must ask a personal inter- 
view before we can proceed. It may be strictly 
confidential, and will save labour to the wri- 

Communicated for “The Friend.” | ter, and be a relief to us. 

Ellwood’s Sacred History of the New Tes-| _Why is it that our correspondent * * * h 
tament, published by Daniel Cooledge, Book- withholds a further supply of “ Occasional 
seller, 322 Pearl street, New York, some Thoughts = We mistake if there be any 
years since, he is sorry to inform Friends, is| ¥@"t of coplousness in the spring, and should 
still mostly on hand, and food for worms. regret any impediment to its free course. 

It must be a subiect of serious regret to ; oe 
every well inclined mind, amongst us, that). The committee who have care of the board- 
Friends feel so little inclination to patronise|img school at Westtown, are in want of a 
their members, who may take in hand to pub-| teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathema- 
lish books, portraying the doctrines and usages| tical school—apply to Thomas Stewardson, 
—faith and practice—of the Society. For,| Arch street. 
whenever this is done by any one, the motive} 5 mo. 1834. 
ganna be emolumeat, for be could publsh| “Dre, ah radcen ms Revis oon Ole 


: : ter county, Pa., on third day, the 6th inst., Cares 
course it must be from a desire to do some-| Hanan, aged about seventy-nine years. 


As the subjoined importunate and somewhat 
singular appeal does not appear destitute of 
truth and reason, we have yielded to the re- 
quest to permit the insertion of it. Although 
the volume referred to is but a part of a set, 
yet in a sense it may be considered as a whole, 
and a valuable appendage for reference and 
illustration to the Bible. 


Hadst thou some whispered word 
Of peace and comfort, to the stranger, dying— 
Far from his household friends and country lying— 
Gentlo and innocent bird! 
In that wild warbling tone, 
Breathing o’er death’s dark solitude, alone? 


Wast thou on.mission sent, 
To sing a requiem o’er the unconscious clay, 
When the undying part had passed away 
From its frail tenement ? 
Even so thy race, of yore, 
Spread o’er the orphan babes, the leafy shroud they 
wore. 


I may not deem that chance 

Guided thy vagrant pinion to that scene ; 

Where thesoul, trembling heaven and carth between, 
Might cast one backward glance, 
Ere yct its spiritual eye 

Opened, fur ever, on eternity! 


Nor would I think, sweet bird, 

That an unransomed spirit did depart, 
With unblest head, and unregenerate heart, 
When thy small voice was heard ! 

I would not yield the trust, 
That one prepared for heaven was gathered to the 
I. C 





just. 
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For “ The Friend.” | stories high, and was instantaneously killed by! 


GEORGE KEITH. 


It is pleasing and encouraging to contem- 
plate the characters of those who have been 
lights in their generation; to mark the steps 
they have taken in the path to glory; their 
deep repentance in the season of gracious 
visitation, their humility under the chastenings 
of the Lord, their circumspect walking, their 
deadness to the world, their fervent labours to 
exalt the kingdom of the Redeemer amongst 
men, their patience and support under the in- 
evitable trials of life, and their hopes at the 
approach of death. 

Though painful, it is also instructive to 
contemplate the path of others who, having 
run well for a time, have at length turned aside 
from the right way of the Lord; have grown 
weary of bearing the cross, and embraced 
those temptations which the enemy of their 
soul’s peace has suited to their circumstances 
and dispositions. Some have thus sought so- 
lace in sensuality, others have Jet out their 
desires after large estates, and some have ad- 
mitted an aspiring mind, seeking to lord it 
over God’s heritage, instead of being exam- 
plestothe flock. Of this latter class was George 
Keith, once a useful member of the Society 
of Friends, but afterwards a troublesome and 
contentious separatist, and who at length be- 
came a persecutor and open enemy. A brie 
memoir of his life may afford matter for solid 
reflection, and offer a caution to all “ not to 
think of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think, but to think soberly,”’ and en- 
deavour as good stewards to occupy their va- 
ried gifts in humility, for the honour of the 
Giver, and the benefit of the church. 

No memorials of George Keith’s early life 


appear to have been preserved; neither any| p 


record of the time of his birth, He was a 
native of Scotland, educated at the university 
of Aberdeen, and a member of the presby- 
terian church. Of the circumstances attend- 
ing his convincement of the principles of 


Friends, or which led to his joining in com-| 9+ 


munion with them, we have no account. 
the year 1664, he was an approved minister 


in the Society, and coming from the south of| tendered him by the justices, 
Scotland on a religious visit to his friends at} take it, he wa 


Aberdeen, he was detained there in prison ten 
months, where he had for his companion du- 
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the fall, upon the same epot of the pavement 
where he had inhumanly b e atenG corge 
Keith.. 

At this period, a number of Scotish Friends 
were the subjec‘s of persecution, both by im- 
prisonment and confiscation of goods, and 
George was therein a partaker with his bre- 
thren, and he not only suffered for the truth, 
but exerted his talents in its. defence, first in 
unison with his friend Alexander Jaffray, who, 
before he. joined in fellowship with Friends, 
had been provost of Aberdeen, one of the 
commissioners to treat witli Charles II., con- 
cerning his restoration, and also a member of 
Cromwell’s parliament, but had been made 
willing to turn his back upon the honours and 
profits of the world for the sake of inward 
peace. With him George joined in confuting 
a virulent invective of one George Meldrum, 
contained in a sermon preached against the 
Quakers; this was in the year 1666. 

During several succeeding years, we find 
no particular account of George Keith, but 
in 1675, he was united with Robert Barclay 
in a dispute with the students of Aberdeen, in 
defence of the Theses, now prefixed to Bar- 
clay’s celebrated Apology, but which was at 
first published in a distinct form before that 
work. Fora considerable period after this, 
George was in part occupied in writing an 
explanation and defence of the Christian prin- 
ciples of Friends; amongst those published, 
was a work on Immediate Revelation; an- 
other on the benefit, glory, and advantage of 
Silent Meetings; the titles of two others -were 
respectively, “* The Way to the City of God;”’ 
and “ The universal free grace of the Gospel 
asserted.” 

In 1677, he accompanied William Penn and 
obert Barclay on a religious visit to Holland; 
it is probable he continued with them but a 
short time, as in the account preserved of the 
further interesting travels of his companions on 
the continent of Europe, no mention is made 
of him. In 1682, he was informed against 
the quarter sessions for Hertfordshire, in 


"! England, for preaching, and teaching school 


at Edmonton, without license; the oath was 
and refusing to 
$ committed to jail. In the year 
1684, he was imprisoned in Newgate, Lon- 
don, for refusing to swear, and was kept a 


ring seven months, Patrick Livingstone, also prisoner more than five months. 


a minister among Friends, and who suffered 


with him by the unchristian conduct of one} y; 
Peter Strachan, son to the minister of Kinton,| with esteem and 


who was confined in the same prison, and tak- 
ing advantage of their pacific principles, vio- 
lently beat and abused them, for which he fell 


For nearly thirty years he retained full unity 
th the Society, and was regarded: by them 
affection; but it is supposed 
that about this time he met with the writings 
of Van Helmont concerning the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and the resurrection, and that 


under great trouble of mind, fearfully crying] (hese fanciful writings became palatable to 
out that the judgments of God were upon him,|him. There is no.doubt his state of inward 


and repeatedly begged their forgiveness in the} watchfulness had much declined, or he would 


presence of several witnesses. 


have felt the danger of embarking in unpro- 


In the year 1665, George Keith thought it) fitable speculations, as well as of too curious 


required of him to bear testimony to the truth| an enquiry into subjects beyond the reach of 


in the great steeple-house at Aberdeen, and 


human reason. The Society of Friends have 


in attempting to perform that service he was/ever believed it safest to keep in view the 
assaulted and knocked down by James Horne, | scripture testimony, that secret things belong 


the bell-ringer. 


It was matter of remark, that/ unto the Lord our God, “ and only those that 


soon after the said Horne going up the steeple| are revealed unto us and to our children.” 


to riog the bell, fell through a hole above four 


He found no countenance from Friends in 
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any attempts to propagate his newly imbibed 
Opinions, which is supposed to have occasion- 
ed him secret dissatisfaction; and a further 
loss of spiritual strength manifested itself in 
impatience under persecution; to avuid which, 
he removed from place to place, and finding 
it still to follow him, he resolved to seek an 
asylum in a land of liberty, and accordingly 
removed to Pennsylvania. 


George Fox died in the year 1691, and 


symptoms of self-importance beginning soon 
after to appear in George Keith, it led to the 
conjecture that he thought to succeed him in 
that esteem and influence in the Society which 
the extraordinary gifis and deep religious ex- 
perience of that worthy elder had gained for 
him; but being disappointed, discontent and 
impatience at the dissent-of Friends from his 


sentiments were increasingly obvious in George 
Keith. 


In his new residence he appears for a time 


to have kept his recently acquired opinions 
very much to himself, and he continued openly 
to profess the principles of Friends, and even 
vindicated them in print against several New 
England opposers; yet within a year he broke 
out into open contention, chiefly because he 
could not obtain that control and pre-eminence 


he aspired after, and when cautions were given 


in Christian love, he was disposed rather to 
reject than to profit by them. 


The objections he made to the manner in 


which the discipline of the Society was admi- 
nistered, the charges he urged against Friends 
of preaching fulse doctrines, his contemptuous 
treatment of those in authority, because they 


were not disposed to favour his cause, gra- 


dually paved the way for his separation; and 


it was not long before he adopted the practice 
common with discontented and ambitious spi- 
rits. Where they cannot-rule, they endeavour 
to divide the church. Hence, in conjunction 
with some whom he had induced to join bim, 
he soon proceeded to set up separate meetings. 

Several Friends had been concerned before 
his removal to America, to warn him in Chris- 
tian tenderness of the dangerous consequence 
of busying himself in useless speculations, and 
information of his violent proceedings reach- 
ing England, some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Society, desirous to heal the grow- 
ing breach, wrote to their brethren in Penn- 
sylvania, earnestly pressing them to endeavour 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, and to avoid every thing that might 
weaken their feelings of brotherly kindness. 
They remarked, “ that obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the gospel was a better proof of ho- 
nouring Christ, as a teacher come from God, 
than any speculations and controversies lead- 
ing to contention about his glorified body in 
heaven.’ Wishing them rather, after the cus- 
tom of Friends from the beginning, to be 
emulous in the practice of all Christian vir- 
tues, and show forth the fruits of the spirit out 
of a good conversation, than to be over cu- 
rious in questions of words ministering to strife 
and contention; reminding them of the ancient 
and constant principle of Friends, that the 
dispensation of the gospel “committed to 
them was a spiritual dispensation; in nowise 
to oppose, reject or invalidate Jesus Clerist’s 
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outward coming, suffering, death, resurrec-|ing and uniting life hath, or shall make up all |that the recepts absolutely forbade it. This 
tion, ascension and glorified estate in the|these breaches in Israel’s camp, by all of us|belief they derived from those very precepts 
heavens; but to bring men to partake of the|submitting to it, and the true judgment there-|on which we have insisted: they referred, ex- 
remission of sins, reconciliation and eternal|of in his church; and, in this sweet aucient|pressly, to the same passages in the New Tes. 
redemption, which he hath obtained for us,|spring of our Father’s love, wherein we have|tament, and from the authority and obligations 
and for all men, for whom he died, and gave|often been sweetly refreshed together many | of those passages, they refused to bear arms. A 
himself a ransom, both for Jews and Gentiles, | years ago, shall we truly rejoice to hear from| few exainples from their history, will show with 
Indians, Turks, and Pagans, without respect| you, and also to see your faces, who remain|what undoubting confidence they believed in 
of persons or people.’” ‘“ We beseech you,” | your friends and well wishers.”’ the unlawfulness of war, and how much they 
said they, “let us keep to the plainnes3s and (To be continued.) were willing to suffer in the cause of peace. 
simplicity of scripture language in all dis- Sasa lh Maximilian, as it is related in the Acts of 


courses about matters of faith, divinity, and iy Sa Ruinart, was brought before the tribunal to 
doctrine; and sincerely believe, own and con- | Opintons of early Christians on the lawfulness |e enrolled as a soldier. On the pro-consul’s 


fess our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, of War. asking his name, Maximilian replied, “ 1 am 


the Son of the living God, in all his comings,| A few weeks since we called the attention|a Christian and cannot fight. It was however 
appearances, properties, offices and works, |of our readers to a cheap edition of Dymond’s| ordered that he should be enrolled, but he re- 
both for us and in us.” They conclude with |«+« Enquiry into the accordancy of war with the|fused to serve, still alleging that he was a 
the apostle’s excellent counsel, “ If there be,| principles of Christianity,” Q&c., printed by| Christian. He was immediately told that 
therefore, any consolation in Christ;, if any| William Brown of this city. A considerable|}there was no alternative between bearing 
comfort of love; if any fellowship of the spi-| number of copies we understand yet remain|arms, and being put to death. But his fide- 
rit; if any bowels and mercies; fulfil ye my|on hand, which is mentioned for the informa-|lity wes not to be shaken—* [ cannot fight,” 
joy, that ye be like minded, having the same/|tion of those disposed to aid in the circulation|said he, “if I die.” The pro-consul asked 
love, being of one accord and one mind; let|of a treatise so well adapted to spread light| who had persuaded him to this conduct: ‘* My 
nothing be done through strife or vainglory,/upon a topic of the deepest interest to the}own mind,”’ said the Christian, ‘*and he who 
but in lowliness of mind let every man esteem | well being of the human family. The follow-|has called me.”’ It was once more attempted 
others better than himself.” ing is an extract from it. to shake his resolution by appealing to his 
There is also extant an Epistle written about — youth and to the glory of the profession, but 
this time by Friends of Aberdeen, addressed| The opinions of the earliest professors of|in vain:—* I cannot fight,”’ said he, “ for any 
to “our ancient Friends George and Eliza- Christianity upon the lawfulness of war, are|earthly consideration.” He continued stead- 
beth Keith,” in which they tenderly remind|of importance; because they who lived near-| fast to bis principles, sentence was pronounced 
them how useful they had been in their seve-|est to the time of its founder, were the most|upon him, and he was led to execution. 
ral stations in building up the Lord’s church likely to be informed of his intentions and his| The primitive Christians not only refused to 
and people in Scotland, and after reminding} will, and to practise them without those adul-|be enlisted in the army, but when they em- 
George of his former labour in demonstrating |terations which we know have been introduced |braced Christianity whilst already enlisted, 
the free unmerited love of God to all mankind, | by the lapse of ages. they abandoned the profession at whatever 
they add, “* how glad should our hearts have During a considerable period after the death|cost. Marcellus was a centurion in the legion 
been to have found thee, George, going on,|of Christ, it is certain, then, that his follow-|called Trajana. Whilst holding this commis- 
as moved thereunto, to improve thy talents,|ers believed he had forbidden war, and that,|sion he became a Christian, and believing, in 
which the Lord hath liberally given thee, for|in consequence of this belief, many of them |common with his fellow Christians, that war 
further spreading the beauty, fame, excellency, | refused to engage in it whatever were the con-|was no longer permitted to him, he threw 
and loveliness of this precious, inward plant} sequences, whether reproach, or ra his belt at the head of the legion, de- 












of renown; and so edifying, comforting, and| ment, or death. These facts are indisputable: |claring that he had become a Christian, and 
strengthening the flocks of Christ, and in pas-|« Jt is as easy,’ says a learned writer of the|that he would serve no longer. He was com- 
tures of love, that the beauty of the love|seventeenth century, “to obscure the sun at|mitted to prison; but he was still faithful to 
of brethren in unity might flow as sweet oint- mid-day as to deny that the primitive Chris-|Christianity. ‘It is not lawful,” said he, 
ment, to make the lamp of truth shine with|tians renounced all revenge and war.” Of all |*‘ for a Christian to bear arms for any earthly 
lustre throughout the world,—as in due time|the Christian writers of the second century, |consideration;”” and he was in consequence 
we believe it shall."” ‘*O George! bear with| there is not one who notices the subject, who|putto death. Almost immediately afterwards, 
us in love, for we can say, it is in tender] does not hold it to be unlawful for a Christian to|Cassian, who was notary to the same legion, 
breakings of heart we utter it, and in tender|bear arms; ‘¢ and,” says Clarkson, “ it was/gave up his office. He steadfastly maintained 
breathings for thee, that if that sweet, healing,|not till Christianity became corrupted that |the sentiments of Marcellus, and like him was 
meek, self-denying spirit of lowly Jesus had| Christians became soldiers.”’ consigned to the executioner. Martin, of 
been kept and abode in, your breaches there-| Our Saviour inculcated mildness and peace- \whom so much is said by Sulpicius Severus, 
away would have been handled after another|ableness; we have seen that the apostles im-| was bred to the profession of arms, which, on 
manner; and such a sad occasion to amuse the | bibed his spirit, and followed his example; and ‘his acceptance of Christianity, he abandoned. 
world, sadden the hearts of God’s children,|the early Christians pursued the example|To Julian the apostate, the only reason that 
and rejoice the enemies of Zion’s peace and|and imbibed the spiritof both. ‘ This sacred lwe find he gave for his conduct was this—* I 
prosperity had never been told in Gath, nor principle, this earnest recommendation of for-|am a Christian, and therefore I cannot fight.” 
published in Askelon.” With other affection- | bearance, lenity, and forgiveness, mixes with |The answer of Tarachus to Numerianus Max- 
ate judicious counsels, they conclude: “ So,/|all the writings of that age. There are more|imus, is in words nearly similar:—“ I have 
our dear and ancient friends, we earnestly de-| quotations in the apostolical fathers, of texts |led a military life and am a Roman; and be- 
sire you to receive in a right mind our inno-| which relate to these points than of any other. |cause I am a Christian I have abandoned my 
cent freedom and love; and, in the cool of the|Christ’s sayings had struck them. Not ren-|profession of a soldier.”’ 

day, go forth again with your brethren into| dering, said Polycarp the disciple of John,| ‘These were not the sentiments, and this was 
the ancient green pastures of love, and to the | evil for evil, or railing for railing, or striking|not the conduct, of the insulated individuals 
healing springs of life: giving up to fire and for striking, or cursing for cursing.” Christ| who might be actuated by individual opinions, 
sword that which is for it; so the first and the| and his apostles delivered general precepts for|or by their private interpretations of the duties 
last works shall be precious together; then|the regulation of our conduct. It was neces-|of Christianity. ‘Their principles were the 
‘righteousness and peace shall kiss each|sary for their successors to apply them to their|p:inciples of the body. ‘They were recognised 
other:’ And we can say, (appealing to the| practice in life. And to what did they apply|and defended. by the Christian writers, their 
Lord our God, the searcher of hearts,) our|the pacific precepts which had been delivered? |contemporaries. Justin Martyr and Tatian 
joy shall be great, to hear that the sweet, heal- They applied them to war: they were assured |talk of soldiers and Christians as distinct cha- 
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yacters; and ‘Tatian says that the Christians 
declined even military commands. Clemens 
of Alexandria calls his Christian contempora- 
ries the ‘* Followers of Peace,” and expressly 
tells us that ‘the followers of peace used 
none of the implements of war.’’ Lactantius, 
another early Christian, says expressly, “ It 
can never be lawful for a righteous man to go 
to war.”’ About the end of the second cen- 
tury, Celsus, one of the opponents of Chris- 


tianity, charged the Christians with refusing| fight with our enemies.” 


THE FRIEND. 
which declared that men should turn their} 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, had been fulfilled in his 
time ; “ for the Christians,” says he, “ have 
changed their swords and their lances into 
instruments of peace, and they know not now 
how to fight.” Justin Martyr, his cotempo- 
rary, writes,—* That the prophecy is fulfilled, 
you have good reason to believe, for we, who 
in times past killed one another, do not now 
Tertullian, who liv-| 


to bear arms even in case of necessity. Origen,|ed later, says, “ You must confess that the 
the defender of the Christians, does not think} prophecy has been accomplished, as far as the 
of denying the fact; he admits the refusal, and) practice of every individual is concerned, to 


justifies it, because war was unlawful. Even 
after Christianity had spread over almost the 
whole of the known world, Tertullian, in 
speaking of a part of the Roman armies, in- 
cluding more than one third of the standing 
legions of Rome, distinctly informs us that 
“not a Christian could be found amongst 
thern.”’ 

All this is explicit. 


” 


whom it is applicable. 


For “ The Friend.” 


We have always entertained the opinion, 
since the principles of the Hicksites were fully 
developed, that they were essentially similar 
to those of the Irish separatists. Both split 


The evidence of the; upon the same rock, spiritual pride, and have 


following facts is however yet more determi-| been driven about by various winds and cur. 


nate and satisfactory. Some of the arguments 
which, at the present day, are brought against 
the advocates of peace, were then urged 
against these early Christians; and these 
arguments they examined and repelled. ‘This 
indicates investigation and enquiry, and mani- 
fests that their belief of the unlawfulness of 
war, was not a vague opinion, hastily admit- 
ted, and loosely floating amongst them, but 
that it was the result of deliberate examination, 
and a consequent firm conviction that Christ 
had forbidden it. Tertullian says, * Though 
the soldiers came to John and received a cer- 
tain form to be observed, yet Jesus Christ, by 
disarming Peter, disarmed every soldier after- 
wards; for custom never sanctions any unlaw- 
ful act.”’ “ Cana soldier’s life be lawful,’’ 
says he, in another work, * when Christ has 
pronounced that he who lives by the sword 
shall perish by thesword? Can any one, who 
possesses the peaceable doctrine of the gospel, 
be a soldier, when it is his duty not so much 
as to goto law? And shall he, who is not to 
revenge his own wrongs, be instrumental in 
bringing others into chains, imprisonment, 
torture, death ?’”’—So that the very same ar- 
guments which are brought in defence of war 
at the present day, were brought against the 
Christians sixteen hundred years ago; and, 
sixteen hundred years ago, they were repelled 
by these faithful contenders for the purity of 
our religion. It is remarkable too, that Ter- 
tullian appeals to the precepts from the Mount, 
in proof of those principles on which this essay 
has been insisting :—that the dispositions 
which the precepts inculcate are not compati- 
ble with war, and that war, therefore, is ir- 
reconcilable with Christianity. 

If it be possible, a still stronger evidence 
of the primitive belief is contained in the cir- 
cumstance, that some of the Christian authors 
declared that the refusal of the Christian to 
bear arms, was a fulfilment of ancient pro- 
phecy. The peculiar strength of this evi- 
dence consists in this—that the fact of a refu- 
sal to bear arms, is assumed as notorious and 
unquestioned. Irenwus, who lived about 
Anno 180, affirms that the prophecy of Isaiab, 


rents, until many completely lost sight of that 
path in which certainty and preservation are 
alone found. The Irish separatists ** withdrew 
quietly,” but did not attempt to maintain the 
form of a compact body, and probably from 
this circumstance, were more speedily scatter- 
ed, and lost among the mass of the people. 
Taking warning from this fact, the Ilicksite 
separatists seized the property of Friends 
wherever they could, and endeavour to keep up 
some of their forms of discipline and worship, 
but in all cases the same resuit must inevitably 
follow the denial of the divine charactér of 
the Saviour, and the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, especially in those who once acknow- 
ledged him as the author of salvation. We 
cannot but entertain at times the hope, that at 
least some who were once our brethren in re- 
ligious fellowship, may be favoured to see the 
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assembly, which assumes the character of a 
religious body, deliberately decides to expunge 
that term from its minutes, the inference must 
be, that they are unwilling to grant to the sa- 
cred writings the character which they claim 
for themselves. ‘The Apostle Paul calls them 
the Holy Scriptures, but the Hicksite sepa- 
ratists in their largest convention, formally rob 
them of that title, and thus undervalue the 
Scriptures themselves. Just before their ap- 
peal was tried at Trenton, last year, the same 
body of Hicksites issued an address, which 
was spread abroad, the objec: they well know, 
in which they professed a high respect for the 
sacred volume, and at the next meeting to re- 
fuse them the character which the apostles 
give them, shows the inconstancy of their 
professions, and must tend to cherish the spi- 
rit of unbelief amongst their own members. 
One of the first evidences of the defection in 
Ireland, according to the ‘Narrative of 
Events,”’ was the same omission in the replies 
to the Queries from Carlow Monthly Meeting. 
A discussion arose upon it in the quarterly 
meeting, when some of the disaffected mem- 
bers expressed sentiments highly derogatory to 
the truth and authority of the sacred records. 
It was urged in reply, that they ought to be 
regarded with very different feelings; that the 
ancient Friends, in framing the query, had 
clearly fixed their respect for the Scriptures, 
by denominating them holy; and that if any 
object to that term now, it could be such only, 
as were out of the unity of the body. To these 
remarks, the unbelieving schismatics rejoined, 
“that the setting up the opinions or conduct of 
our ancestors as limits, beyond which the So- 
ciety in the present or any future day ought 
not to proceed, was inconsistent with the li- 
berty which belonged to the gospel, and with 
the fundamental principle of the Society it- 
self.” ‘To cover their unsound and dangerous 
sentiments, and to shield themselves from the 


great deception, by which Satan has ensnared|just charge of departing from the faith of 


them, and in the depths of humility before the 
Searcher of all hearts, be enabled to confess 
their sin of rebellion against the King of kings, 
and in true repentance, availingly to partake 
of that forgiveness, which was purchased for 
us, through the precious blood of the Lamb 
who suffered on Calvary’s mount for all man- 
kind. We believe that secret siglis for deliver- 
ance from the cruel taskmaster, who holds 
them in worse than Egyptian bondage, do 
burst forth from the hearts of some, who long 
for the waters of peaceful Shiloh, and we 
trust that He who is higher than Agag will re- 
gard the sincere cries of such; and again open 
their eyes to see the wellspring of divine life 
which they forsook, in turning their back upon 
the fountain of “ living water.” 

As a body, however, they appear determin- 
ed to pursue the footsteps of their Irish prede- 
cessors, who very early denied the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. We are in- 
formed that the late Green street annual as- 
sembly, decided to sirike out of the answer 
which it recorded to the third query, the term 
“Holy,” as usually prefixed to the word Scrip- 
tures, after a discussion upon the question in 
the meeting at large. Some may regard this 


as a matter of little importance; but when an|ker that has ever bettered himself by pulling 


Friends, it was necessary to dispense with the 
authority of the principles and practices of 
Barclay, of Fox, and of Penn, and to claim 
the right of going beyond them, as if Chris- 
tianity and its doctrines varied from one cen- 
tury to another, with the numerous inventions, 
which man has sought out to gratify bis vanity 
and love of change. What did this liberal, en- 
quiring, investigating spirit, as they deemed it, 
land them in? Infidelity and total ruin. One 
of them, in an address to the Quakers, says, 
that he “* cannot swallow down the absurd 
doctrine that he [Jesus Christ,] was God.” 
Ile also expresses his astonishment that any 
of the descendants of the Quakers “ should 
now traduce and vilify others, because they 
wish to go a step further than their forefa- 
thers have gone.” “ For surely any thing set 
up by man, let that man be whom he may, has 
a right to be pulled down, or laid aside by his 
successor.” “They must go beyond first 
principles, if ever they expect to go forward 
on the road towards perfection.” How have 
these mighty men fallen in their own evil de- 
vices, and reaped the fearful fruits of “ break. 
ing the hedge,’ and removing the “ ancient 
landmarks !’’ Where shall we find the Qua- 








































































